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A mysterious parcel came yesterday from a man on Canon's Marsh, Bristol. My wife says it is a clip for the reins and holds it to be a mark of your sweet thoughtfulness. We cannot, though, fit it on, so you must come up for the purpose of showing us I We had a lovely drive yesterday round Stanmore and Harrow, keeping out for six hours. The day was a poem, and we took in stores of rest as we jogged alone far from cares and friends.
Love for ever, S. A. B.
ST. JUDE'S VICAHAGE, WHITECHAPEL, 1887, MY DEAR FK.ANK,
We have been spending our Sabbath with Lord Dunsany. He is near eighty and a dear—intelligent, active, and liberal. He despairs of Ireland but is not bitter. As out of his experience he tells of efforts—plans which have failed, one joins in his hopelessness, but is assured that the only experiment left for trial is that of Home Eule. . .
On Monday we went to Watts; he finished my portrait and gave it to my wife. She is very pleased and the face is certainly like something in me. He was very happy in her pleasure, and she was very happy in her possession.
On Tuesday we dined with the Courtneys, and greatly enjoyed our talk. He is a strong man and they make a beautiful home together.
On Wednesday we went in the morning to the New Gallery. The pictures are distressing: there is hardly one with any poetry; most of them are affected and the voice of all is " Vanity of vanities." It is terrible to think of the passion which speaks out of the walls of Florence, and then to see pretence, the mockery of passion on our walls. The warriors are stage warriors and the lovers have got up their looks from pictures. In the afternoon we went to a garden party and heard Corney Grain. Have you heard him ? He is very clever hitting off the little weaknesses of little people. It is strange to watch folk laughing at themselves; people seem so vain that they would rather be laughed at than not noticed. Eich people differ here from the poor, who hate notice. Vanity is a strange outcome of civilisation—a result, I take it, of a free press and empty minds. . .
Last night we went to the House.   Y------sat next to Mrs.
Gladstone, a commonplace old lady, and confided to her that she did not like Harcourt's speech. "Then you are the other side ? " she said. " No," replied my wife ; " but I can't think my side perfect always." " Ah, then you must come and hear Mm [Mr. Gladstone] on Monday," she said.
Harcourt's speech was detestable, the speech of a spendthrift politician using up to-day what will be wanted to-morrow to